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than to the Stdags, where privates were kept and where prisoners were compelled to do hard work
Among the women officers there marched a little girl She was eight Word about her had spread like wildfire among us The woman with whom the little girl marched was her mother, a second lieutenant in the Home Armv The child's father, also an officer, had been wounded badly during the Uprising, and was in the Holy Child Hospital The girl's rank was not an empty gesture. She had served in the liaison branch and had been decorated with a Virtuti Mditari, the highest Polish military decoration, an order which neither of her parents had received The German officers walked over to the woman and her little girl, those two soldiers of the Home Army that they had fought with all the means at their disposal for sixty-three days. They bent low their tall, elegantly uniformed figures to see the face of the eight-year-old girl  The mother stood stiff, unbending, motionless The child did not smile* She looked at the tall men gravely, without a word, without a gesture. And then a sfrange thing happened. The German officers straightened up and stood at attention, saluting the little girl. *.. The column moved on An hour later one of the camp nurses, caught while passing cigarettes to Home Army men, was arrested. The next morning, when the remaining prisoners of war were inarched from Barrack 7 to be loaded into the boxcars that were to take them to Germany, there was no more saluting AH the men got now was a half-pound of dark bread each.
That night I removed my Red Cross armband, so as not to be accosted by inmates in need of help, and went roaming in the overcrowded Barrack 5. It was cut lengthwise by seven partitions, and I wandered from one to another unhurriedly, looking at people's wasted bodies and worn-out faces,
In the fifth section I stumbled on a woman whose face